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Alberta Street News is an independ- 
ent publication produced by volun- 
teers and sold by vendors on the 


et 
— street. 
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Cover photo:Vivian vending at the 
Strathcona Farmers’ Market, by Eric 
Rice 

8 The deadline for advertisements and 
submissions for the next issue is 
March15 th. 


Phone: 780 428-0805 


Email: dumontlc@hotmail.com 


Address: 
9533-106A Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta 
TSH OS9 


Mission 





Edmonton Street News Society provides a voice, 
employment and social support to those who need 
these, and communicates perspectives dealing 
with poverty and social justice, by education and 
communication activities, including publishing a 
street newspaper 


Values/Beliefs/Guiding Principles 


We believe in being inclusive and encouraging 

We believe that human rights are fundamental to living 
together 

We believe that everyone deserves the opportunity to earn and 
control their money 

We believe in journalistic and organizational professionalism 
and integrity 

We believe the public needs to know about issues around 
poverty and social justice 

We value community and connecting with others 

We value passion and determination 

We believe everyone deserves the opportunity to learn, develop 
and use communication skills 







Editorial 
Silo-bound in Alberta 


Alberta is the wealthiest province in 
Canada, the economic engine that drives the 
rest of the country toward a prosperous 
future. That is true only if we assess wealth 
in dollars and prosperity in terms of GDP, 
the selling price of houses, the number and 
cost of new cars in our driveways, and aver- 
age, mean or median personal earnings. 

If we assess wealth in terms of the 
amount of poverty that exists in our province 
and contrast the abundance enjoyed by the 
many with the scarcity suffered by a sub- 
stantial few, the picture is not so rosy. 

Poverty is expensive for all of us. Last 
month Vibrant Communities Calgary and 
Edmonton-based Action to End Poverty in 
Alberta released a report—Poverty Costs, An 
Economic Case for A Preventive Poverty 
Reduction Strategy in Alberta—showing how 
expensive. Their con- 
clusion: poverty costs 
Alberta between $7.1 
and $9.5 billion a year. 

That is an over- 
whelming amount. It 
includes the province’s 
actual hard costs for 
poverty: $1.2 billion 
for health care, $560 
million for crime, $473 
million to $591 million 
for intergenerational 
costs (for children who 
grow up in poverty and 
remain dependent on 
social assistance and 
other supports as 
adults). That bill comes to $2.333 billion to 
$2.451 billion—a substantial total that fades 
when compared to opportunity costs the 
report’s researchers calculate: $4.8 billion to 
$7.2 billion, two to three times actual cash 
outlays for poverty. 

Considering opportunity costs in these 
calculations is controversial, but it is stan- 
dard practice in finance. Opportunity costs 
are simply the income you give up when you 
spend money one way as opposed to another, 
potentially more profitable way. If people on 
social assistance and other supports earn 
moderate incomes, they and their families 
are not an expense on the provincial budget; 
they are, instead, productive contributors to 
the economy and, through personal income 
and other taxes, contributors to the budget. 
In effect, the province spends much less and 
collects much more when all its capable citi- 
zens are gainfully employed. A rational policy 
would reduce poverty by putting people to 
work. 

That assumes, of course, that everyone 


Facts about the hidden homeless 


the street. 


Most homeless people don't live on the 
street. More than 80% of Canada's homeless 
are improperly housed or on the verge of evic- 
tion. Many are sleeping in temporary beds at a 
friend’s or relative’s home, in church base- 
ments, at a welfare motel, in abandoned build- 
ings and vehicles, and in other places away 
from the public eye. 

About one-in-seven users of shelters across 
Canada is a child. Compared to children with 
permanent homes, homeless children suffer 
more from lack of educational opportunities, 
health issues and injuries. 

As women generally earn less than men, 
women are more vulnerable to becoming 
homeless. j 

Newcomers to the rental housing market, 
especially young people, immigrants and 
refugees, are often obliged to rent housing that 
they cannot afford. They are often one pay- 


Albertans must ask 
themselves: “Are we suc- 
cumbing to the myth that 
poverty is about individ- 

ual choices rather than 
the systems we create in 


our societies?” 


who can work wants to. There is plenty of 
research and evidence to show that is the 
case. Given the chance, people want to work, 
and they feel devalued when denied the 
opportunity. 

The report begins with a critical question 
Albertans must ask themselves: “Are we suc- 
cumbing to the myth that poverty is about 
individual choices rather than the systems 
we create in our societies?” 

Like her predecessors, Premier Redford 
seems content to avoid that question. Human 
Services minister Dave Hancock did not 
respond to the poverty report. A spokesper- 
son (quoted in the Calgary Metro newspaper 
of February 7) commented: 

“Minister (Dave Hancock) in his mandate 
letter has a responsibility for developing a 
social policy framework and that is a much 
broader approach than 
just looking at the 
issue of poverty... 

“You can’t look at 
poverty in a silo, and 
that’s the point of the 
social policy.” 

That explanation 
avoids the fact that no 
one who advocates for 
a targeted poverty © 
reduction strategy 
expects it to be any- 
thing other than part 
of broad social policy. 
That is the rationale in 
the report for calculat- 
ing and combining the 
actual and opportunity costs of poverty in 
Alberta. 

It is disingenuous for a government to 
suggest it does not make policy in silos when 
it has for decades collected the bulk of its 
revenues from silos labeled Resources and 
Gaming and Lotteries, and boasted of the 
smallest income and business tax silos in 
Canada. 

The question remains: Is poverty in 
Alberta the result of individual choices or the 
system of fiscal, ideological and social silos 
within which we operate? 

We invite you to ask that question of your 
candidates during the election campaign that 
will probably begin while this edition of 
Alberta Street News is on sale. 

And we urge you to think outside the silo 
and make your decisions within a broad 
framework of social and economic justice. 

(The poverty report is available online at 
http: / /tinyurl.com /6wwwkr’7) 


ASN staff 


Every community in Canada has homeless people, even if you don't see them on 


cheque away from eviction. 

Many seniors face eviction due to fixed 
incomes and increasing rents and taxes. 

Our young people also make up the hidden 
homeless. Many homeless youth are living in 
shelters or bunking in with friends-many are 
fleeing abusive situations. 

The working poor, often single parents with 
young children, end up living in crowded 
housing as they are unable to afford a decent 
place to live while feeding and clothing their 
children. 

The hidden homeless are at risk of long- 
term physical and emotional harm. The longer 
anyone remains homeless, the greater the 
social and economic costs. 

_ As a society we all pay for the tragedy of 
homelessness. 


(Source: Raising the Roof web site) 


York Hotel demolished 


Crowds watched as the York Hotel was 
demolished Feb. 4, 2012. Although there had 
been speculation that the 1913 Building 
would preserved and used to house non- 
profit societies, it was deemed too costly 
to renovate. The closure of the York Hotel 
was seen by many as a positive step because 


De ae ae 


of its reputation for violence and crime, but 
not for those who had patronized the bars, 
and who had lived in the rooms upstairs and 
who were left homeless when it closed. I have 
fond memories of the York Hotel, because it 
was one place where my late husband and I 
could go out for the evening and dance to live 


Above right, Painting: On The Steps of 
the York by Linda Dumont. Popeye and Glen 
Dumont, both deceased, waiting at the 
entrance, 2006. 





music. He drank his beer and I had my cof- 
fee. They also had Halloween parties where 
we dressed up in costumes to attend. We 
missed the York after it closed. 


Photo and story by Linda Dumont 


Booze watch: the mayor, the chief, the beer seller and the NET 


When will we ever learn? 

On Friday, February 17, the Edmonton 
Journal reported on a media event hosted by 
Mayor Stephen Mandel, police chief Rod 
Knecht, Molson Coors Alberta sales director 
Andrew Stordeur, and Kris Andreychuk of 
the city’s Neighbourhood Empowerment 
Team (NET). The news on offer was notably 
light. It involved measures to curb excess 
alcohol use downtown, mainly a decision by 
Molson Coors to delist one of it products, 
supposedly in the community interest. 

Alcohol use was identified as a factor 
behind inner-city violence and victimization 
by Edmonton’s Violence Reduction Action 
Plan (VRAP), released last August. 

The Journal’s Andrea Sands covered the 
event in the way such occasions are handled, 
by reporting, rather than commenting. 

The headline presents the story the hosts 
wished to tell: “Brewer pulls high-alcohol 
beer from Alberta shelves.” 

Sadly (but typically), the PR-spun reason 
for the media conference—Molson Coors’s 
decision—was the least interesting, informa- 
tive, relevant, or potentially productive of all 
the things that the mayor and the others 
might have, could have, should have dis- 
cussed. 

I’m going to test your patience with a 
longish demonstration and explanation of 
why I believe the strategy being followed by 
the city is wrong-headed, misguided and 
potentially harmful. I’ll begin (with sincere 
apologies to reporter Sands and the Journal) 
by rewriting the Journal story to more accu- 
rately reflect what I believe is the real news 
within what was (but did not have to be) just 
a routine photo opportunity, with speaking- 
points. 


member on parade 


Addictions counsellor questions brew- 
er’s decision to stop selling high-alcohol 
beer in Alberta 


An addictions counsellor with Alberta 
Health Services praised Molson Coors Friday 
for its recent decision to delist its Black Label 
Big 10 product in Alberta. But Patrick 
Teghtmeyer cautioned against “knee-jerk” 
reactions that would cut off the supply of 
cheap alcohol in the city’s inner core. That 
could cause alcohol-induced seizures for peo- 
ple with alcohol addictions, prompt an 
increase in robberies or cause people to look 
for alcohol in other products, said Teghtmeyer. 

“It’s nice to see some involvement by 
many players, but [alcohol related inner-city 
violence and victimization] is a very complex 
social problem and we need complex solu- 
tions,” Teghtmeyer observed. 

Molson Coors decided to pull the brand 
after Edmonton’s Neighbourhood 
Empowerment Team (NET) surveyed people 
who drink on the streets in the inner-city 
McCauley area as part of an effort to curb 
alcohol-driven violence. Survey results 
showed large, cheap bottles of high-alcohol 
beer contribute to the problem. Forty-five per 
cent of the people interviewed said the pre- 
ferred Black Label Big 10 beer, available for 
just over $5 the survey showed. 

Black Label Big 10 is no longer in the cool- 
er at the Royal Imperial Liquor, downtown. 
However several customers could be seen 
buying other jumbo brands just after noon 
Friday, while members of NET were at the 
store to distribute posters and public-aware- 
ness material. 

Cliff Herman, 47, bought a 40-ounce beer 
that contains 11 per cent alcohol. 

“It’s cheaper. For five bucks, you can’t go 


wrong,” Herman said. “It’s strong beer.” 

The 1.18-litre bottles of beer contain 10.1 
per cent alcohol, which makes them three 
times the size of a typical bottle of beer with 
twice the alcohol content. Black Label Big 10 
has been on the market about 10 years and 
sales are “significant,” said Molson Coors 
Alberta sales director Andrew Stordeur said, 
although he wouldn’t provide sales numbers. 

Stordeur joined Edmonton Police Chief Rod 
Knecht, Mayor Stephen Mandel and Kris 
Andreychuk of NET on Friday at McCauley 
School, where officials also launched an alco- 
hol awareness campaign designed to let peo- 
ple know exactly how much beer they are 
drinking when they consume a supersized 
bottle. 

The “1=WHAT?” campaign notifies con- 
sumers and liquor retailers that drinking some 
brands of 40-ounce beer is the same as con- 
suming seven regular cans of beer.” 


Be clear about this: What you have just 
read—italicized so there can be no misunder- 
standing—is not the work of the Edmonton 
Journal or reporter Andrea Sands. The origi- 
nal of the story is posted at 
http: / /tinyurl.com/77qv399. 

I have used material cribbed from the 
Journal to produce kind of docu-fiction. It 
uses and manipulates swatches of text as 
published in the Journal in ways that were 
not intended. But that does not make my 
version less accurate than the original—or 
the media releases and speaking points on 
which parts of it were based. 

In fact, I suggest it is more accurate, 
because it strips away the self-serving public 
relations of the story and leaves the facts 
and manipulations exposed. 


Continued on page 7 
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Over $1.1 million and counting was raised to benefit special 
programs and services for sick children 





It i | } 4 

Having your hair dyed pink and shaved 
bald to look more presentable may be a 
common occurrence at a hair salon these 
days, but for the more than 1,400 partici- 
pants of all ages who came out to the 10th 
annual Hair Massacure, each one donating a 
minimum of $100.00 dollars or more to have 
their hair dyed pink or shaved, it was all 
about giving to benefit sick children. 

The unique fundraising event was hosted 
by the Hair Massacure, who served as a 
third party in supporting the Stollery 
Children's Foundation, Make-A-Wish 
Northern Alberta and Ronald McDonald 
House Northern Alberta. The event was held 
at West Edmonton Mall Ice Palace on Friday, 
February 3, from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. More than 
25 hair salons from Edmonton and sur- 
rounding bedroom communities were lined 
up along the north-end boards in the WEM 
Ice Palace, where chairs were provided to 
accommodate donors for their hair pinking 
and shave. The shaven hair was donated to 
the Hair Massacure, who collected a total of 
60 pounds of left-over hair to be made into 
wigs for children living with life threatening 
diseases. 

The Hair Massacure was originally 


inspired by Kali MacDonald, a leukaemia 
patient (who was two years old at the time), 
when she lost her hair for the third time 
after completing a series of chemotherapy 
treatments. After the treatments were com- 
pleted, wherever her family, Gord and 
Tammy MacDonald, went along with her, 
they noticed the unusual stares Kali received 
from nearby strangers. To raise public 
awareness about her condition, they decided 
to shave their heads, but despite their sup- 
portive efforts, they still couldn't attract 
enough positive attention. The next step was 
to pink her hair, which eventually caught the 
attention of everyone. So with that and Kali's 
journey while battling leukaemia in mind, 
the St. Valentine's Day Massacure was intro- 
duced in 2002 by the MacDonald family. The 
very first Hair Massacure fundraising event 
to raise public awareness about children 
afflicted with life threatening diseases was 
held on February 14, 2003 at Canada Post. 

Today, children at these fundraising 
events feel empowered to fight diseases like 
cancer, while wearing pink hair and getting 
their message across to the public about 
cancer and its impact on children. 

A stage presentation started at 9 a.m. at 
the south end of the Ice Palace with Hair 
Massacure program manager Jaime Caza 
acting as the MC. The presentations includ- 
ed keynote speaker Gord MacDonald, musi- 
cal entertainment from a variety of solo 
vocalists and a $50,000 dollar cheque pres- 
entation from Save-On Foods to founder 
Gord MacDonald, who received the generous 
sum on behalf of Hair Massacure. 

Hair Massacure founder Gord 
MacDonald, whose daughter Kali was the 
key inspiration for this unique event, spoke 
to the audience, giving his heartfelt apprecia- 
tion as he told how the event has evolved in 
making a great difference for children receiv- 
ing treatments for their diseases. MacDonald 
said, "One thing I want to make clear that is 


really important to me this year is ten years 
ago we started this event as a real family 
head-shave at Canada Post. Over the years, 
it's been the support of the community and 
the volunteer meetings, all these people, the 
family that works hard; we couldn't do it 
without all these volunteers, who show up 
year after year. I see faces that have been 
here since day one. It just means so much to 
us. I want to give these people a hand and 
you give those people a hand for showing up 
and being here every year. I've got to keep 
this very short so without further ado, in the 
words of Steve Antle, during our first Hair 
Massacure, ‘Begin shaving, yes indeed.” 

Sheer Static, located in the Castle Downs 
community, was one of the many hair salons 
pinking and shaving heads while volunteer- 
ing for the cause. The owner of the 
salon, Mel Christoffersen, gave one of the 
event's participating donors, Mark 
Zvonkovic,16, a complete hair pinking and 
head shave for his part while he donated 
that $100.00 dollars minimum to the event's 
cause. After Mark's pinking and head shav- 
ing was completed, he took time out for an 
interview with Alberta Street News. The 
young, avid hockey player, who plays as a 
forward for the KC Pats, came along to the 
event with the rest of his hockey team, each 
of whom contributed to a total of $3,000 dol- 
lars for the cause. Their team was also there 
to show support for their coach Rick, whose 
son, Bennett, has cancer. 

It was Zvonkovic's first time taking part 
in the event. He was optimistic about the 
event's purpose and had encouraging advice 
for those who want to get involved in next 


/ year's event. Zvonkovic said, "It feels great, 


because it's for a good cause and like every- 
one, probably in our lifetime, someone is 
going to be afflicted in some way by cancer. 
It's going to a good cause. Alberta Street 
News readers should do it, too." 

Kali MacDonald, the driving force and 


Apartment caretaker loses his job after five years 





An apartment caretaker, who says he has 
been working hard for the past five years to 
maintain a safe and clean place for his ten- 
ants, was frustrated with what he saw asa 
lack of cooperation from the landlord. 

Roy Martin, who was caretaker at 5910- 
1118 Avenue until February 1, 2012, said, 
‘They (the owners) just don’t want to do any- 
thing. We’ve had major water leaks and the 
sewer in the laundry room backs up three or 
four times a year. And the wiring is shot. 
They’re supposed to have air vents in the 
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bathrooms and they don’t have that. I went 
to the police and they said I’ve done a won- 
derful job. They tried to help me.” 

“The landlord promised to pay $300 a 
month but only paid $200, and I am paying 
$800 a “month for my two bedroom apart- 
ment which includes heat and water. The 
$200 was originally to do the yard work, 
snow removal and hallways and the landlord 
was supposed to pay for cleaning supplies, 
but then he threw in security for the building 
and all kinds of other duties with the prom- 
ise of more money. I also collected rents for 
the apartments, cleaned empty suites, the 
laundry room and hallways, settled disputes, 
locked and unlocked doors, cleaned side- 
walks in winter, and mowed lawns in sum- 
mer. I even paid for the furniture removal 
when the landlord put furniture in the bins 
out back. 

“You should have seen the place when I 
took over. I’m trying to help my tenants. I’ve 
done all the work to try to keep this place 
up. They don’t paint or fix the place up when 
someone moves. 

“I’ve a way with tenants. I’ve got good 
tenants in here now, but I’ve seen everything 
from knives to guns. I got rid of all of them 
and got good tenants. Now they want me out 
because I’ve phoned the fire department and 
the health board.” 


Martin admits he has made 20 to 30 calls 
to the health board. 

Richard Teo, who runs Your Mini Mart 
across the street from the apartment, says he 
has known Roy for years and that Roy has 
done a lot for the neighbourhood. “Roy comes 
in here and buys cleaning supplies. They 
don’t even reimburse him. That place was 
run-down with drugs and fights, but since he 
took over everything is peaceful. He’s a real 
plus in this area. He is better than the police 
around here. He takes care of the streets. 
When my window was broken, he was the 
first one here. He caught three of the guys. 
He called the police. He keeps the area safe. 
The street people respect him; he helps the 
girls. He’s been working his ass off for the 
building and the landlord doesn’t appreciate 
him. He’s been taking advantage of Roy.” 

The landlord, Tim Wong, said Martin was 
given notice that his job as caretaker was 
ending January 31 because he was not keep- 
ing the building clean. “He’s not happy about 
that. He doesn’t do anything — the building 
was dirty, and I had to come in and clean for 
him every day. Next month we will be hiring 
a new caretaker. He’s not evicted — he can 
still live there, he just doesn’t work for me 
any more.” 


Story and photo by Linda Dumont 


sole inspiration of this event was once diag- 
nosed with acute lymphoblastic leukaemia. 
When she was two years old she experienced 
what her mother thought were regular bouts 
with the flu. Her mother sent her to the doc- 
tor, who conducted a battery of tests that 
later confirmed Kali positive for acute lym- 
phoblastic leukaemia. Thirty-three months of 
chemotherapy treatments helped her to 
recover from this life-threatening disease. 
Kali took some time out for an interview with 
Alberta Street News and said she was more 
than grateful for the support and the huge 
turnout of people, who came to show their 
support for the cause. 

MacDonald said, "I'm so appreciative of 
everyone who is here and who supports us 
and I want to thank everybody who did par- 
ticipate. It's a great cause. So I encourage 
you to participate.” 

After the completion of the stage presen- 
tations, Kali's father, Gord MacDonald, gave 
Alberta Street News his views on how grate- 
ful he's become for the support his child 
received, while overcoming her battle with 
leukaemia, and the important impact this 
event has had in getting the message out 
about children living with terminal illnesses. 
MacDonald said, "I feel very fortunate that 
we still have Kali with us. I mean I know a 
lot of families who have lost their children. 
We realize how lucky we are. That's why 
we're doing what we're doing. We want more 
success stories. That's what really drives us. 
We're so thankful to have her." 

MacDonald also continued on in our 
interview about the stigmas attached to 
childhood leukaemia. MacDonald said, "Some 
people think leukaemia is a very slow acting 
disease, but onset leukaemia for a child is 
three to six weeks, if it's not caught in time. 
Again, that's why we're very fortunate. You 
know people don't realize how many child- 
hood cancers are diagnosed in Alberta every 
year. Like over 165 cases a year in northern 
Alberta alone. So I mean this is a very impor- 
tant cause that we support. We have a lot of 
fun doing it, but it's a very serious cause." 

Bernard Quilala was one of the six vocal- 
ists who was on the stage singing to the 
audience during the stage presentations. 
He's been singing since he was six. He's one 
of the co-owners of Spotlight Studios. He was 
more than generous with his time, while 
stepping off the stage to give Alberta Street 
News an interview on how Kali MacDonald's 
story influenced Quilala in writing the com- 
position and lyrics for his song called, Reach 
Out. 

Quilala said, “They reached out to me. 
They asked me to come and sing one year 
about five years ago. After that year I 
thought, what an amazing family; what an 


Standing up 
so no one 
stands 


alone 


Mel Christoffersen, owner of Sheer Static,donated her time as a volunteer shaving it all off 
or a happy donor, Mark Zvonkovic, shown here with his new look during the 10th annual Hai 
Massacure held inside the Ice Palace at West Edmonton Mall. 


amazing life your daughter's having. I was 
just inspired and they invited me back to 
sing. I was like, I want something special to 
sing. I don't want to do the same covers that 
I do. I spoke to Kali and she just seemed so 
confident and forward that I know it couldn't 
have been easy for her. So it was one of 
those things that really inspired me like, yes, 
I know she's strong, but talking to her mom, 
there were some tough times, where she was- 
n't quite sure and her family was there to 
pick her up. In particular, it was this song 
that was written so quickly and for me, I just 
remember thinking that she is so great, the 
first line in the song is, "I know youre great." 
Altogether 1,400 participants turned out 
for this event donating more than $1.1 mil- 
lion dollars. Money received from this event 
will be given to support various medical serv- 
ices and unique programs provided by the 
Stollery Children's Hospital Foundation, 
Make-A-Wish Northern Alberta and Ronald 
McDonald House Northern Alberta. Four 


All Albertans deserve to live a dignified life with the support 
they need. 

That’s why Brian Mason and Alberta’s NDP Opposition stand 
for affordable housing, strong and humane social services, 
quality health care, improved mental health care and inclusive 


education. They put Albertans everyday needs first. 








hundred volunteer hair stylists, cooks (who 
prepared the food for volunteers), setup crews 
and cleaners all helped out as well as the 
many supportive sponsors who provided a 
variety of resources and Hair Massacure 
merchandise for sale, along with the very 
generous donors who came to have their hair 
pinked and shaved. Without these compas- 
sionate and supportive souls, this event 
would not have been possible in helping to 
make a huge difference for children living 
with life threatening illnesses. 

Story and photos by John Zapantis 


. | It Follows Me 


Whenever reach exceeds our grasp 
Disquiet appears, quite unasked 

Bag unpacked, as though to stay 

A haunting shadow pervades the day 
Where’er I go, with every thought 

It follows me, though Id rather it not. 


bwfaithministry 


: ‘Hope Abounds 


Storm clouds gather round me 
Storm clouds in my soul 

Ol misfortune’s got me 

Hard times at my door. 


Woeful though I may be 

I yield not to despair 

Hope ever abides within me 
Life’s rainbow I hold dear. 


I keep my wits about me 

I'll find my crystal ball 

I'll do what comes before me 
And that about says it all. 


bwfaithministry 
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A businessman takes on the challenge of 
housing for the hard-to-house 








Martyshuk Housing has taken on the 
challenge of providing housing for some of 
Edmonton’s most difficult-to-house persons, 
many of them having experienced chronic 
homelessness or frequent periods of home- 
lessness. Dave Martyshuk, who lives in 
Leduc, is in the housing business, with rooms 
to rent out in 20 houses and at the 
Macdonald Lofts Apartment next to the Boyle 
Street Community Cooperative. All units are 
for single occupancy only - no couples or 
children, and are pated out furnished, 





ASN: How did you get stated with hous- 
ing people from the street population? 

Dave Martyshuk: I started in 2004 with 
housing for the oilpatch and construction 
workers. In 2007 the Boyle Street 
Community Services contacted me regarding 
housing for the homeless. The city was going 
through an affordable housing crisis. AISH 
and the Co-op stared calling me to house a 
couple of their people. AISH had a lady living 
in a hotel that nobody would take. We agreed 
to take her into a limited group home. She 
had been with us before and been evicted. 
She had all sorts of mental health issues. 
She was incontinent and had ruined two 
beds in three months. AISH agreed to 
increase her damage deposit, and I increased 
her rent. 


ASN: Tell me about your housing? 

Martyshuk: We have 2,008 clients in 
20 houses, with a maximum of six peo- 
ple in a house. Each person has a bedroom 
and shared common areas. They get house- 
cleaning in the common area, as well as secu- 
rity. 

The tenants have associates (guests) who 
have to be kicked out and when they are 
kicked out they may kick in a window, or 
damage something. We often have to gut 
rooms when the tenants leave. Last year we 
spent $230,000 on maintenance alone on 20 
houses. 

We also have MacDonald Lofts, an apart- 
ment. 


ASN: Tell me about your tenants? 

Martyshuk: We try to blend harder-to- 
house tenants with those who are easier to 
house. They are classified according to diffi- 
culty to house. Level One tenants are passive 
with no addictions and no mental health 
issues. Level Two have a beer here and there 
but are compliant. Level Three could go 
either way. They have some addictions and 





mental health issues, but with housing they 
often improve. Level Four have severe addic- 
tions, severe mental health issues but they 
are trying, maybe in a program. Level Five 
are drug users with an attitude, using every- 
thing — alcohol, chemicals, mouthwash, 
drugs, and prescription drugs. 


ASN: How do you maintain your tenants? 

Martyshuk: The tenants pay $750 a 
month. They are linked to home care and a 
pharmacy that pays Missing Link $6,000 to 
care for their daily. needs. The Medicine 
Shoppe is affiliated with us and medications 
are delivered to the clients. We had a lot of 
problems with abuse of prescriptions, mood 
stabilizers, and narcotics, everything. After a 
few deaths from overdoses we aligned our- 
selves with the Medicine Shoppe. They 
agreed to deliver daily medications to all the 
houses. In turn they established a housing 
sustainability fund and a grocery allowance. 
They contribute to increased housekeeping, 
security and maintenance. Since then we 
have hired two more maintenance men, 
another housekeeper and another security. 


ASN: Why did you get into housing the 
street homeless in such a big way? 

Martyshuk: Evolution, completely evolu- 
tionary. I enjoy it — it’s very interesting. As 
the evolution progressed and as we collabo- 
rated together you could actually bring a 
Level Four client down to a Level Two. I’m a 
businessman. I make a business out of con- 
tributing to the abolishment of homeless- 
ness. 


ASN: What about MacDonald Lofts? 

Martyshuk: “When we took over on 
March 17, 2011, it was in very poor condi- 
tion, completely infested with bed bugs, with 
an enormous crime rate, with the gangs com- 
ing in - Indian Posse and Red Alert, fighting. 
We've reduced the crime rate by 64%. There 
are less drugs. Prescription drugs were being 
sold right outside the building. Now there are 
no gangs, people sign in with ID, and there is 
video monitoring 18 hours a day except 
between 3:30 a.m. and 7 a.m. and 4 to 7 at 


night. 


ASN: What else can you tell me about 
your daily operation? 

Martyshuk: “We can monitor the Lofts 
and all of the houses right from the office (at 
MacDonald Lofts), and also from my truck. I 





created grocery subsidies, and as people » 
move out we gut and then renovate the 
suites. 

“The houses are under the Innkeepers _ 
Act which allows full care and control of the © 
house. If there is an unauthorized house 
guest, we can remove that person. We ban _ 
the tenant for 48 hours if they are belliger< eo 
ent, causing household interruptions, for — 
abuse or violence. They can go to a shelter = 
we drive them to the shelters, or they can go 
to Tim Horton’s if they can’t get in the shel- _ 
ters, or to the Royal Alex Emergency so they 
have a warm place to sit until they sober up. | 
They have to negotiate with me to ee cer : 

tain promises to get backin. 

One rule is no alcohol over 5% -no b 
bottles of Axe Head. They get evicted fe 
assault or intimidation against anothe: 
ant or staff. If | have to send out securil 
a $200 bill they have to pay. The room ha 
be in the same condition as when they _ 
moved in. A Level Four or Level Five roo: 
always trashed! Level One and Level Two get 
referrals. be ee 

Our retention rate is very high: Tve had — 
people with me for five years now. We can 
move people from one house to another. If 
they are playing us on rents, if they drank 
their money away and say the cheque is on 
the way, we evict and they go to the shelter. 
They come back on the next pay day. 

I get played a lot. They see me coming. 
I’ve got ‘sucker’ written on my forehead. They 




















_are a lot smarter than I am! 


About 60 to 70% of the tenants are 
Natives. We try to customize the houses. We 
have a lot of Aboriginal themes, and the Ten 
Indian Commandments.” apenas 


ie eeERE TE 


ASN: What other initiatives are involved 
in? 

Martyshuk: Downtown Proud, a not-for- 
profit company owned by the Boyle Street 
Community Services, and financed by the 
Downtown Business Association. We have a 
lead hand, Terry, who runs the litter control 
business. Terry picks up a crew of five at 
Boyle Street and they work from 9 to 12. 
They are paid $12 an hour. They work 
downtown disposing of litter Monday to 
Friday. Three of them live at MacDonald 
Lofts. 

After five years, we discovered that we 
still have two of the original members. We 
also do Strathcona Clean through the 
Strathcona Business Association on week- 
ends. 


The Ten Indian Commandments 

1.Remain close to the Great Spirit. 

2.Show great respect for your fellow 
beings. 

3.Give assistance and kindness wherever 
needed. 

4.Be truthful and honest at all times. 

5.Do what you know to be right. 
6.Look after the well being of mind and _ 
body. eed 
7.Treat the earth and all that dwell there 
on with respect. 

8.Take full responsibility for your actions. | 

9.Dedicate a share of your efforts to the 
greater good. 

10.Work together for the benefit of all 
man kind. | ] 


brought in home care, regulate medications, 
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Story and photo by Linda Dum« 
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To wit: 
Cutting off the supply of cheap alcohol in 

the inner city will not stop alcohol abuse 

there or anywhere else. 

Instead, it could cause unintended con- 
sequences: alcohol-induced seizures for alco- 
hol addicts, a possible increase in robberies 
to pay for more-expensive alternatives, or the 
use of non-palatable forms of alcohol (diluted 
hand sanitizer, alcohol-based mouthwash or 
hairspray, cooking wine, among others). 

Alcoholism is a serious physical and psy- 
chological addiction. Medically unsupervised 
“cold-turkey” withdrawal can result in a trip 
to a hospital emergency room or to the 
morgue. To suggest that prohibiting or delist- 
ing specific palatable or non-palatable alco- 
hol products can stop abuse and its conse- 
quences is misguided (when it is not delu- 
sional). For an addict, the short-term conse- 
quences of not using alcohol are potentially 
more serious than the long-term conse- 
quences of using. - 

Delisting one brand is futile. There are 
many other options still available legally on 
shelves or illegally from bootleggers; and 
there is a buffet of readily available (though 
potentially more harmful) products not 
intended for consumption that will serve the 
purpose when nothing else is available. 

Addicts do not need to be told that cer- 
tain inexpensive products are stronger than 
others; they know to the finest detail the 
cost-effectiveness of everything available in 
stores or on the street. 

The NET surveys and reports do not draw 
a credible connection between alcohol and 
violence, and they do not draw credible con- 
nections between possible alcohol-driven vio- 
lence and the consumption of specific prod- 
ucts. All they tell us is that many alcohol 
users in an area troubled by violence and 
victimization say they prefer a particular 
product or class of product. They do not 
show us that the violence and victimization 
are caused by that or any other product. 
Correlation is not causation. 

Conventional (anecdotal) wisdom 
assumes a connection, but conventional wis- 
dom is not always wise or accurate. The fact 
that NET’s survey seems to agree with what 
some people think they already know, 
arguably, does more to confirm prejudices 
than to establish fact. That 45 per cent of a 
sample of drinkers say they prefer one prod- 
uct does not tell us anything about them or 
their behaviour. 

It is a reasonable working assumption 
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continued from page 3 

that abuse of alcohol and other substances 
is a factor in violence, victimization and self- 
destructive behaviour in many parts of 
Edmonton, including the inner city. Credible 
research (not surveys) is needed to under- 
stand the complex alcohol-related intercon- 
nections, interactions and behaviours that 
exist in homes, workplaces and on the 
streets. Where is that research? 

Alcohol abuse and its consequences are 
complex social problems that need complex 
solutions. Simple, knee-jerk assumptions 
and responses solve nothing and can make 
things worse. 

The steps that have been taken so far are 
desperate measures by the city to reassure 
citizens after a record-breaking year of homi- 
cides. Criticizing them as I have in this com- 
mentary is in its own way futile. The reality 
is that, while the city is left to carry the can 
on the homicide file, it does not have 
resources to deal with it. Everything that it 
has done so far has had inadequate funding. 
There is little or no hope of help from the 
entities that have the resources to do some- 
thing potentially effective: the provincial and 
federal governments. 

Neither senior jurisdiction shows much 
interest in tackling the ultimate sources of 
much of the violence and victimization on 
our streets, in our homes and in our com- 
munities: failed Aboriginal education, accom- 
modation and integration; poverty and home- 
lessness; unemployment and underemploy- 
ment; income degradation and inequality; 
physical and mental health care; and addic- 
tions. 

This political, social, spiritual and moral 
quagmire will persist until we decide individ- 
ually and collectively that enough of futility 
is finally enough and insist on effective 
action. 

How to ‘do that? Credible*résearch would 
be a good start. 

But before that, something can and 
should be done immediately: make medical 
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ooze watch 


detoxification services an absolute priority 
for everyone who wants them. Alcohol 
addicts need support to quit: accept that and 
deal with it. Waiting lists for detox are irre- 
sponsible. 

Waiting lists for treatment are also irre- 
sponsible. Detoxed addicts need immediate 
follow-up treatment: accept and deal with 
that. They need help to deal with the physi- 
cal and psychological issues behind their 
addictions. And finally, they need housing 
and support when they leave treatment. 

Too expensive? What is the cost now of 
doing nothing, or next to nothing? 

Still reluctant? How much do you think 
we pay for medical costs of addiction? How 
much for social costs? And economic costs? 
How much will our federal government spend 
for bloated law enforcement and super-jails 
to capture and warehouse people who might, 
with humane social planning and manage- 
ment, contribute productively (or at least not 
contribute destructively) to their families, our 
communities, our economy, our environ- 
ment, our society? How about a bit of non- 
ideological research on those questions? 

Not your brother’s (or sister’s) keeper, 
then? Rather be judge, juror and jailer? That, 
I suggest, is how we got where we are. It is 
not the way out. 

When will we ever learn? 


Allan Sheppard 
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PETER GOLDRING 


Member of Parliament 
Edmonton East 


WHAT IS A HUMAN BEING? 


Stephen Woodworth, Conservative MP for Kitchener 
Centre, wants Parliament to discuss what it means to be 
human. He points out that under Canada's definition of 
human, children are not human beings until birth. He ar- 
gues that advances in medical science have made that 
definition outmoded. 


He has introduced a motion in Parliament calling for a 
special committee to be formed to look at the definition of 
human being, report back on the medical evidence and 
make recommendations on how to deal with the current 
law. He says the law is based in limited 17" century medi- 
cal knowledge and does not reflect 21st century under- 
standing of medical science. 


Mr. Woodworth acknowledges that the topic is relevant to 
the abortion issue but that it goes beyond that. Canada at 
present has no laws restricting abortion at any stage. Ap- 
proximately 500 late-trimester abortions are performed in 
Canada each year, with about 50 resulting in children who 
are born alive but then are allowed to die under the cate- 
gory ‘termination of pregnancy.’ 

“A respectful dialogue to update a 400 year old definition 
of human being with the aid of twenty-first century infor- 
mation will benefit everyone. Whatever view one has 
about other issues, does it make medical sense in the 
twenty-first century to say that a child is not a human be- 
ing until the moment of complete birth? Members of Par- 
liament have a duty not to accept any law that says some 
human beings are not human.” 


The motion is expected to be debated in Parliament in 
March, with a vote on forming the committee expected to 
take place in May or June. The Committee would have to 
be formed shortly after the passage of the motion and re- 
port back to Parliament within 10 months. | think this is a 
topic that needs discussion. 


What do you think? 
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Ageism, marginalization and exclusion 





I want to dedicate this article to Rusty T., 
a senior whose incredible courageand love 
for his family have inspired me to shine a 
strong light on the reverence and honor of 
human beings. 

We live in a society where beauty and a 
youthful appearance is highly acclaimed and 
we gladly adopt that ideal. Every store seems 
to have the kind of products that will make 
us appear younger. TV shows revolve around 
the lives of the young and beautiful and rich. 
The reality is that, through our passage of 
time, we hold onto our youth as long as we 
can in so many different ways. I remember 
my grandfather at 80 years old telling my 
husband, “In my mind I feel young but my 
body is showing the frailties of age.” This is 
such a fact of life. 

In the fantasy and the merry-go-round of 
life, we define ourselves through our looks, 
through the job we hold, through our title 
and through the money we have, and this 
become the identification of who we are. Like 
a mirror, we reflect this to everyone close to 


us or anyone that comes into our path of life. 


At the same time on the other side of the 
same coin we must deal with the competi- 
tiveness, the impatience, the prejudices, the 
vulnerabilities, the fears, the envies and the 
deceit. The time comes that we must get off 
the merry-go-round, take off the blinders 
and give up the glitter in order to see the 
truth of who we are and the intrinsic value 


Arab Spring 


Pain-wracked bodies submit 
to hearts now stilled; 
Immortal souls set free, 

yet still beseeching love. 


Pain-wracked bodies despoiled 
by a tyrant’s hand. 

Our cries so oft repeated 

go silently unheeded. 


Some, we know yet hear 
our plaintive cry: These, 
our fellow brethren for 
truth stand up to die. 


Truth’s clarion call 
will not be stilled. 

Th’ oppressor, with his 
evil ways, will fall. 


bwfaithministry 
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threaten seniors 


that we hold as human beings. We must 
cease to identify ourselves through our mate- 
rial things and embrace and display the fact 
of the truth of who we are. Our identity 
should not be defined by what others want 
us to be; it should be defined by our values 
and be aligned to our actions. Instead of 
focusing on differences we must find our 
sameness as human beings and realize that 
we have the inherent right to be equal and to 
be treated with dignity and respect as we 
must treat others. 

Seniors services have been kept at the 
bare minimum and every time there is short- 
ness of wealth, senior’s services are the first 
ones that get spearheaded. 

Unfortunately every one of us will be 
using the same seat at some time of our life, 
becoming the moving transparencies and for- 
gotten beings in our society, the easy targets 
for denial of the services that we rightly 
deserve. 

Ageism only serves to deny value to the 
lives of the elderly. The denial of value is to 
deny them their dignity. In order to possess 
dignity we have to know that we own an 
inherit value that demands respect. As we 
are aware, ageism is a form of disrespect that 
leads to blatant discrimination which strips 
seniors of their rightful place in society and 
serves to stigmatize them. No wonder people 
develop a sense of hopelessness, low self- 
confidence in life and low self-esteem. 

While discrimination includes overtly 


Seniors services have been 
kept at the bare minimum 
and every time there is 
shortness of wealth, 
senior’s services are the 
first ones that get 
spearheaded. 


hostile behavior, it also includes behaviors 
that may appear quite positive but that ulti- 
mately serve to prevent elderly people from 
attaining their goals such as when the gov- 
ernment seems to be providing the needed 
health services, but the long waits for these 
services can aggravate seniors’ health prob- 
lems and keeping seniors on the fixed 
income that ignores the facts that, without 
regulation, basic services like food, electrici- 


ty, gas and taxes continue to increase their 
prices, making it very hard to survive on a fixed 
wage. We must not forget housing, which 
seems unattainable; long lists that have 
turned into years of waiting, and high rents 
make it almost impossible to find appropriate 
shelter. 

It is not only the marginalized financial 
help but it is also the process of the oppres- 
sion of the human essence, the mind and the 
self. People are being forced to turn inward 
into isolation and hopelessness that strips 
them out of their humanity, so they become a 
thing that is draining taxpayers’ funds. 

As members of society, we either become 
the followers or the trail-blazers for the fun- 
damental changes that must take place in 
order to become a more inclusive society. 

The blinders must be discarded and we 
must realize that the way we treat the 
vulnerable members of society, one day, is 
the way we will be treated, when we reach 
that vulnerable place. 

We have to go to the roots of the matter 
and the roots that form our consciousness as 
human beings, as equality should be our 
motivating force that will allow seeing every- 
one as equals and with the same rights for a 
quality of life. When we help others to attain 
their potentials, we are developing our own. 
Instead of embarking in a transparent and 
sedentary journey, by giving seniors the 
respect and dignity that they rightly deserve, 
their journey becomes evolutionary as the 
spiritual being that they are meant to be, at 
their end of their journey. We are all con- 
nected in the level of being. 

Dignity is about respecting ourselves and 
others. It is about recognizing that everyone 
has the right to be and have their presence 
acknowledged. It is about belonging; it is 
about honoring who we are. 

Seniors are our historians, the source of 
wisdom, the representation of hard work, 
and the heroes that have made it possible for 
us to live in freedom. Through their lives, they 
have not only been monetary contributors, 
but they have contributed by raising children 
that have become the current contributors 
and through them they will generate the 
future contributors of our society. They 
deserve to be recognized and treated as the 
intricate part of the fabric of our society that 
honours us with its presence. 


Maria B. 


The Rules Are Bent and I'm Not Paying 


More 


The caretaker says I'm behind on my rent. 

I know one thing, his rules are bent. 

My faucets are all leaking. 

My toilets on overflow. 

While sleeping in my bed, the water’s drip- 
ping 

from my bedroom ceiling and landing on my 
head. 

The tenants are rowdy, they awake me every 
night. 

The late night, constant parties are unbear- 
able, 

I might as well be loud and shout back at 
this party 

crowd. 

Though the place where I live isn't actually 
some 

mansion in Terwillegar, 

Just a rundown old shack in the downtown 
perimeter. 

What do you expect for a room that looks 
like a closet. 

All I can say it's the ultimate dump. 


Rent 


For now I'll get some earplugs and won't 
worry about getting newer rugs, 

Because of the endless dripping of water from 
up above. 

A one month's notice to vacate for now is my 
only 

alternative. 

I can now say that I hate this place that I no 
longer love 

And can now only pray to the good Lord 
above, 

In answering my prayer, in helping me to 
hand in my 

one-month's notice. 

When that day comes, I'll be in a newer place 
called 

Heaven. 

For the rules here are bent and my only 
alternative, 

I'm not paying no more rent. 


By John Zapantis 


Calgary vendor attends street newspaper 
conference in Nashville 


Part Three - The Last Day of 
Conference, Saturday, October 15, 
2011. 





This photo was taken at the historic 
Downtown Presbyterian Church, having light 
refreshments, interacting with other confer- 
ence participants before going to another 
section of the church, for our 2011 General 
Memembership Meeting! - 









The last day of the conference, Sunday, 
October 15, 2011, began with breakfast 
served from 9 - 9:30 a.m. at the Forum. Then 
we all gathered for the 9:30 - 10:45 a.m. 
workshops. I attended the one on First 
Amendment Rights in the Lecture Hall with 
Gene Policinski, Vice President/ Executive 
Director for the First Amendment Center, in 
the Lecture Hall. It was a very complex lec- 
ture, on the Rights for the US. Citizens, espe- 
cially so since I’m familiar with The Charter 
of Rights and Freedoms for Canada. The 
Rights are similar but very different, so it 
was confusing at times to listen, when I was 
thinking of the Rights for Canadians. There 
was a most interesting workshop coming up, 
after a refreshment break from10 -11:00 a.m., 
on The Evolution of Vendor Services with 
presenter Neal Lampi from Real Change 
(Seattle, Washington). Neal is a field organiz- 
er. He goes out onto the streets of Seattle to 
see from a bird’s-eye view that the vendors 
are following vendor conduct. I didn't take 
any notes on this workshop, but I did give 
Neal a call on Friday, February 17, 2012 to 
send me the lecture information by e-mail. I 
do want to write a story on what Neal’s lec- 
ture was about at the conference in a future 
paper for 2012. There was a lunch break 
from 12:15 - 1:15 p.m. at The Forum. During 
the lunch hour Katie Brodiford put the 
NASNA 2011 T - shirts out on the table in 
the foyer so the participants could pick them 
up. After the lunch hour, the workshops for 
the closing of the day began. I attended 
the vendor forum with Sean Condon from 
Megaphone Street Newspaper, Vancouver, BC. 
There was a hand out on the Megaphone 
workshop. I really enjoyed listening to Sean 
on the first workshop - Leave Behind. He dis- 
cussed ‘What is our Goal from every interac- 
tion?’ He power-pointed that to sell a mag- 
azine today is to create a rapport and a rela- 
tionship so that you can sell to that person 





on a regular basis, to engage with the cus- 
tomer, to be an advocate of this paper pro- 
gram and to potentially spread the word to 
other buyers, so the vendor can eventually 
have long-term buyers. To achieve these 
goals we need the public to feel comfortable 
and safe while interacting with the vendor. 
The vendor will keep an open mind that the 
customer’s time and contribution is respect- 
ed. The customer is reminded that she/he is 
making a difference. Also Megaphone is a 
legitimate program to help support the mar- 
ginalized First Nations persons facing stig- 
mas and social barriers, homeless and low- 
income people in Vancouver, BC. Sean feels 
that the difference is ongoing and cannot be 
solved with just one purchase of the maga- 
zine. Our goal today as participant was to 
leave with two or three ideas from the work- 
shop for improving our business strategy. 
The workshop handout also had three steps: 
1. Market your product, 2. Maximize 
engagements, and 3. Set yourself up for a 
long-term client, attracting more short-term 
clients within ear-shot, and referrals. At 
2:30 — 3 p.m. for the workshop Bringing It 
Home, Sean Condon was the presenter. I par- 
ticipated in dialogue, sharing my experiences 
at the paper stand on 23rd Avenue and 4th 
street SW, in Calgary, Alberta, whenever 
Sean asked if anyone had any stories to 
share about selling the paper. While I was 
trying to share my experiences, when it was 
my turn to speak, I was interrupted a few 
times. I got Sean's attention and I asked, 
“Can I now speak without interruptions? He 


This photo was taken at The Lecture HallThe 
Evolution of Vendor Services - Presenter - 
Neal Lampi, Real Change Street Newspaper, 
Seattle, WA. 





appeared to be annoyed with the interrup- 
tions just as much as I was. I remember 
saying that my most public nuisance concern 
today in selling the paper has to ask some of 
the pet owners, and there are a lot of 
pet/owners in the Mission Area. There are 
some pet owners who passed by me without 
acknowledging me or seeing me or asking 
what the paper I'm selling is about. Just at 
the moment when a pet/owner is 
approaching me, sometimes there are all 
sizes of the dogs, all of a sudden the dog 
decides to run up towards me. I have been 
consistent and have been polite in a kind 
way to tell the pet owner that I am not com- 
fortable with the dog touching me and thank 
him ore her for co-operating. There is the 
negative side of all things -- the pet/owners 
that ignore my plea and become offended. 
They let their dogs run right up towards me, 
brushing up against me their wet mouths 


and leave a bad smell on my coat, and pets 
have jumped with their front legs and pawed 
me in an attempt to jump right up on my 
lap. Some pet/owner had told me in the past, 
"My dog won't hurt you.” and said, “It's Ok 
for my dog to behave that way." I felt like 
my rights were violated and my feelings 
weren’t important enough, that it was seen 
as unimportant for me to worry about some- 
one's mean yellow dog sitting up on my lap! 
I'm a lot more aware now, when there are new 
pet owners in the area. I haven't had a dog 
jumping on me with their front paws clawing 
the side of my leg or even trying to jump on 
the lap for a long time now. Today there are 
pet owners who take their dog to the side of 
the sidewalk, while walking by my paper 
stand. On a scale of one to 10 there is the 
odd pet/owner at a scale of 9 out of 10, who 
does let their dog roam and brush up against 
me, with its slobbering wet mouth leaving 
drool mark on the side of my pant leg. 

After the last 1/2 hour workshop closed for 
the day we were told to gather in one hour in 
the lobby at the Scarritt Bennett Center for 
the bus departing at 4:15 p.m.. for the down- 
town Presbyterian Church, Then from 5 - 
5:30p.m. there was a quick tour of the 
Contributor offices, which are housed in the 
historic downtown Presbyterian Church. 
There were light refreshments before going 
into another part of the church for the 
General Membership Meeting. The meeting 
was from 5:30 to about 8 p.m. There was a 
vote on the agenda for the 2012 Board 
Election. I know that my new friend Rick 
Barnes position was open for a board mem- 
ber to fill and also Neal Lampi was elected to 
become a board member. I wasn't able to get 
the notes on the outcome of the election for 
the North American Street Newspaper 
Association. After the meeting, the partici- 
pates boarded the bus to go back to the 
Campus. I remember getting back at about 
8:30 p.m. I asked the front desk in the lobby 
of the S. Bennett Center when the 
CVS/Pharmacy was closing. I had heard it 
closed at 9:00 p.m. I then took a brisk walk 
over about two-and-a-half blocks to pick up 
some personal products for the bus trip 
home. 

When I got back I ran into Rick 
Barnes. He had told me the night before at 
the NASNA Awards Night Dinner that if I 
needed a ride to the bus depot, he was leav- 
ing by a cab at 7:00a.m. to catch a flight at 
8a.m. to Denver, Colorado. I was so happy to 
take the kind offer and planned to meet him 
in the lounge at 7:00a.m. I finally got every- 
thing packed and went to sleep just before 
midnight. I could still hear the small groups 
of the room cronies of the NASNA partici- 
pates winding down and reminiscing about 
the last evening of the conference and bus 
tour and the downtown's Music Row. I was 
also remembering and reminiscing about 
looking out the bus window, on our way to 
the downtown Presbyterian Church on the 
ride to downtown Nashville and Music Row. 

I looked from the window to the right of 
where we were passing and got a glimpse of 
the Grand Ole Opry! I saw in the distance 
the Ernest Tubb CD Country Store! The tour 
bus went by the CD store every time we went 
to the downtown area. The memory is so 
vivid it feels like it was just yesterday that I 
passed by the Grand Ole' Opry. The Grand 
Ole Opry was only about two blocks from 
the campus in what direction I wouldn't 
know. As the bus was making its way to the 
church all I could see was this maze of 
coloured neon lights and signs, and hear 
car horns honking, sirens piercing the cold 
air, and the heavy sound of traffic.To be con- 
tinued. 

Story and photos Andie W.L. 
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Remembering the Shadows and Rainbows of the Past 


Sharon Austin grew up on a homestead in 
rural Alberta. She has written a series of short 
stories about her childhood. 


The Dolls’ House 


My granddaughter is playing with her 
dollhouse. She is five years old, pretty, pam- 
pered and precious. She smiles up a me with 
her angel face as her Polly Pockets take a dip 
in their swimming pool. The doll douse is an 
elaborate, brightly coloured affair with a 
kitchen, bedrooms, elevator, car port and 
even waterslides. The walk-in closets are 
filled with colourful plastic clothes and tiny 
matching shoes and purses. The dolls have 
their own fancy car, horses and pets. There 
is a music studio with a working microphone 
where they can sing and record. It is every 
little girl’s dream play house. 

I can’t help thinking how much has 
changed in 50 years, yet things are strangely 
the same. I, too, had a wonderful dollhouse 
that my sister, Linda, and I fixed up from an 
old shed on the farm. For hours we swept 
and cleaned out the chopped grain dust from 
the rough wood floor and window. We made 
doll beds from cardboard boxes with mat- 
tresses of soft straw. Under our teen-aged 
sister’s bed we found a box of pads perfect 
for pillows. Together we mixed up food 
colouring with water and tinted the soft pads 
pink and green. We were totally innocent of 
the fact that they were really sanitary nap- 
kins. 

Mom always let us use the treadle sewing 
machine and we sewed the dolls curtains 
and bed-quilts with fancy ruffles. Our 
cousins would send boxes of clothes for us, 
most of which were not wearable because of 
the huge, sweat stains under the arms. The 
skirts of those dresses, however, were perfect 
for our plans. At eight years old, I was cut- 
ting patterns from newspapers and sewing 
doll clothes. Once I put my finger in the 
wrong spot and the sewing machine needle 
went right through my nail and out the other 
side. I screamed and Mom roused herself ' 
from her bed and turned the needle back- 
ward and out of my finger. She didn’t make a 
fuss so neither did I. Soon I was. sewing 
again, no worse for the experience. 

Our dolls were not tiny Polly Pockets but 
baby dolls, with chipped composition heads 
and hands and lumpy cloth bodies, but they 
led exciting lives. We would tie binder twine 
to cardboard boxes and the dolls would go on 
wild stage coach rides along the rutted cow 
trails. Invariably they would overturn and be 
faced with the perils of pioneer life, endan- 
gered by wild Indians and ferocious wolves. 

Linda and I always had a wonderful time 
playing together. She was my best and only 





real friend for many years. We had an unspo- 
ken pact that we never spoke of school at 
home or home at school. Home was our 
sanctuary, the one place where we could be 
ourselves and feel complete acceptance. 

At school we were often shunned and 
made fun of, because we were very poor and 
painfully shy. The one saving grace was that 
school work was easy for us. Only the social 
setting was hard. I learned to make myself as 
inconspicuous as possible. My defence to the 
rich kids’ abuse was to say nothing and paste 
a half-smile on my face to show I didn’t care. 

The only good thing about school was the 
library. Linda had read me all of the classics 
from Anne of Green Gables to Treasure 
Island before I could read. I would sit beside 
her on the sagging gray car seat that was our 
couch and listen in the dim glow of the coal 
oil lamp. Her quick, light voice would dance 
over the pages and unfold words of magic 
and beauty and adventure. 

I always hated the way the teacher read. 
She put great emphasis into her stories and 
changed her voice for different characters. 
She made a real play-act out of the childish 
Grade Two books. There was no room left for 
imagination. 

Our teacher was young and beautiful and 
rich. She still believed in the impossible 
dream that a classroom could be a family 
with everyone being friends. She didn’t 
know that the classroom was a mini-world of 
the haves and have-nots, filled with preju- 
dice, competition and injustice. 

The rich town girls often made fun of my 
clothes or shoes or made rude comments 
about my farmer’s lunches. Karen and 





Sylvia, the two rich girls who ran the class- 
room, were the worst. They were very popu- 
lar, self confident, self reliant, and self cen- 
tered, which to me just added up to selfish 
and mean. 

One day the unthinkable happened quite 
by accident. It was my Sharing Day and the 
teacher expected me to tell all about my 
weekend. Mom had taught us never to lie, 
so I mentioned working on the dolls’ house. 
The teacher kept asking leading questions to 
which I gave halting answers. I told about 
the blue satin bed spreads, the wall decorat- 
ed with pictures of flowers that Linda had 
painted with egg-tempera. I told about the 
dolls’ stagecoach rides and sewing the dolls’ 
clothes. My mouth felt dry as dust and my 
heart ached because I knew I had betrayed 
myself. 

I saw Karen and Sylvia prick up their 
ears and listen. They mouthed words at each 
other and at recess they sidled over to me. 

“We’re going to come and see your doll 
house, Sharon,” Karen said as if she were 


doing me some great favour. 

The teacher rushed over beaming. “How 
wonderful,” she gushed, “Now you can all be 
best friends.” 

I smiled my thin half-smile and Karen 
and Sylvia ran off giggling. I silently prayed 
they would never come. 

On Saturday Linda and I were happily 
playing with the doll house. Sunbabe, the 
one rubber doll, was having a swim in the 
cow’s water trough. Suddenly I looked up 
and saw two flashy new bicycles at the gate. 

“Who’s that,” Linda growled. 

“Oh, no,” I cried. “I think its Karen and 
Sylvia. 

“Quick, run to the gate and don’t let 
them in,” Linda said furtively. 

I walked slowly to the barbed wire gate, 
my heart sinking, and my feet like lead. 

“We want to see the dolls’ house,” Sylvia 
demanded. “Open the gate.” 

My hand’s trembled as I lifted the barbed 
wire loop. I looked in at our homestead and 
for the first time I saw it with adult eyes. I 
saw the sagging unpainted house that had 
once been a granary, the rotting steps and 
the broken window. I saw the ragged, 
unkempt grass and the garbage piles of old 
cans dotting the yard. I saw the clothes line, 
with its raggedly hung wash, old drab towels 
and stained long underwear. I knew they 
would laugh because we didn’t have electrici- 
ty, and they would be horrified at our using 
an outhouse. 

If they demanded to go inside they would 
be shocked by the cramped messy quarters 
with flies buzzing and dirty floors. Mom 
would be lying in her bed, her dirt encrusted 
feet sticking out from under the dingy quilt. 
Poor, sweet Mom was unable to cope with 
the harsh realities of poverty on the home- © 
stead. She did the farm chores that had to be 
done, and then fell into bed exhausted. Mom 
had gone into a depression and sadly, we 
lived around her. 

Everything I loved and held dear was on 
this side of that barbed wire gate. I’m 
proud to say I was not ashamed of anything 
—I just didn’t want those girls to make fun 
of everything that was so beautiful and spe- 
cial to me. It was as if they could somehow 
tarnish it all with their yes. 

I knew I couldn’t let them in, but I didn’t 
know how to stop this catastrophe from hap- 
pening. I stood frozen, in an agony of wait- 
ing. Turning, I saw Linda standing by the 
dolls’ house looking very angry. Then every- 
thing seemed to be moving in slow motion. I 
saw my hands on the barbed wire, I saw 
Sylvia’s mouth moving, I saw Karen pointing, 
her eyes wide and terrified. 

I swung around and saw my salvation 
racing towards us — Red Pup was bounding 
up the long rutted driveway; sixty pounds of 
muscle and shaggy red fur. He was as harm- 
less as a kitten, but the girls didn’t need to 
know that. 

“Oh no,” I screamed in mock terror. “The 
dog is loose!” 

Karen and Sylvia leapt on their bikes 
screaming and started peddling as fast as 
they could for Sunnybrook. Red Pup loved a 
good chase. He ducked under the fence and 
raced down the gravel road after them, dust 
flying. I fell into the grass, laughing too hard 
to stand up. 

Mom poked her thin, white face out of 
the doorway. “Didn’t I hear someone at the 
gate?” she asked weakly. 

“Yes,” I said, “But they’re afraid of dogs.” 

Linda and I put the dolls into their stage- 
coach and raced into the woods. Our sanctu- 
ary was Safe. 


By Sharon Austin 
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Sean’s Wisdom about the Irish Kingdom 


sang about the coming of death for the five 
powerful clans: The O’Malley’s, O’Grady’s 
O’Conner’s, O’Rielly’s and Kavanah’s. They 
live in all 4 provinces in Ireland. Our four 
provincial territories are called Connaught, 
Munster, Leinster and Ulster. 

In 1937 we voted for our constitution, 





Hello, ’m Sean the Leprechaun. I was 
born in Ireland and raised in its capital city 
called Dublin, in the province of Leinster. 

Did you know my kinfolk, called the 
Leprechauns, were once called the wee ones, 
and they say were no bigger than the size of 
a human's thumb. 


officially changed the name of Erin’s land to 
Ireland, and adopted the tricolour flag to 
represent our beautiful country. Now our 
Irish Flag has three colors. Green represents 
a clan that lived in the north; Orange repre- 
sents a tribe from the south, because these 
two groups always fought. 





Everybody should also beware of the 
other wee ones; called the fairies. They live in 
both Northern and Southern Ireland and are 

- always up to their shenanigans. Why ey 
even try to steal your lucky charms. ~~ - 

There is also another clan that lives on 
Emerald Isle, called the Banshees with horri- 
ble, ear-piercing screams that will even 


haunt y ou in hob dreams The Banshees Now Ireland has changed for the better. 


We have magnificent festivals, with tradition- 
al pipers, fiddlers, harpists, singers and 
dancers. 








are extremely competitive and love playing 
sports of all sorts like football, hurling and 
darts. 


and cabbage, and I know if a Leprechaun 


bit savage. 


All Leprechauns are famous for being 
shoe cobblers. Even I used to fix the little 








I am so proud of all the Irish citizens. They 





A favourite meal of the Irish is corned beef 


does not get his treat, they say he'll go a little 





fairies' boots and shoes, so they could dance 
the night away. After each job was done, they 
would pay us with gold coins. 

It didn’t take us Leprechauns long to 
save enough shillings to have a pot of gold, 
and so the story is told, that if you catch the 
Leprechaun at the end of the rainbow, he 
will lead you to his pot of gold, but if you 
take your eyes off of him or blink he'll disap- 
pear in a wink. 

By Rory Gaudon, 
revisions in 2009/2011 
©Rory Gaudon 2006 


















Rory Gaudon writes 
: and performs 
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Rob’s Corner in Calgary 


My Last Word 

Question is would I 
ever trust an outfit 
such as CUPS ora 
| Bissell Centre to runa 
street paper again? Not 
likely. Would I ever go 
back to selling a paper 
put out by a major non 
profit outfit again? Not 
likely. ’m sure they left 
many people stranded 
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here in Catanry because there was no other 
local street paper to pick up the slack. 


I Don’t Get It 

I don’t get it when a city council can 
waste tens of millions of dollars on a river 
crossing dubbed the Peace Bridge that 
should have been finished several months 
ago. I don’t get it when a government can 
waste $35 billion on the fighter jets when 
apparently there are already some problems 
like cost over-runs and possible mechanical 
problems. One must wonder is there any 
transparency or accountability when it comes 
to spending at any level of government. Then 
think about all those who are struggling out 
there. 


Our planet, our home 

The only one we share with others, plants 
and animals included; the only one we call 
home in the universe — earth. This planet we 
should be taking care of for future genera- 
tions. Every living thing has its place, its 
purpose, has its reason for being here. We 
need a clean, healthy planet for the future. 


Eighteen and counting 

Come this June it will be my 18th year 
selling street papers, starting with the Spare 
Change Newspaper originating in Vancouver, 
then Our Voice out of Edmonton, then of 
course the Calgary Street Talk in July 1997 
and finally Edmonton Street News in August 
2010, now Alberta Street News in 2012. You 
might say I’ve almost come full circle! 


Everyday Living —- Not Easy 
Everyday living is not easy these days, 
especially for those on a fixed income with 


THEIR STORY 


A Feature on Edmonton Street News Vendors 





Vivian 


Vivian is a grandmother, a Métis, a bot- 
tle-picker and an Alberta Street News vendor, 
so she is many things, but she’s not shy. 

At 54, Vivian has traveled over much of 


had her. own 1 children Vivian traveled, bul koe 
: shat mbit tle Na is atin 


rising food costs, rents, transportation, elec- 
tricity that keeps going up, and there doesn’t 
seem to be an end in sight. Even for people 
in low-income housing it’s not easy to get by 
day today, especially if you smoke or drink 
alcohol. Rates on cell phones and landline 
service seem to be getting more expensive as 
well. 


What happens after? 

What happens after the rent subsidy pro- 
gram ends? Where will people go? Where will 
they turn? Will cities and towns have to start 
looking around for more shelter space? Will 
there be more family break ups? Will there 
be even more demand on the food banks? 
Will there be even bigger demand on the 
health-care system and justice system? Will 
there be more sick people around to take 
care of? Already there is such a big demand 


on affordable housing. The premier says she © 
cares about all Albertans, but does she real- 4 
ly? me 











Better days ahead 

Hopefully with this new Alberta Stree : 
Paper things will improve dramatically for < 
vendors. Hopefully more people will r alize 
that there is a real need for such a paper 
around Alberta. Hope people will com to 
realize that we men and women aren't look 
ing for a hand-out but a hand up; that we 
are working for our money, plus what we 
is genuine and honest. We want to make 
people aware that all is not so rosy in _ 
Alberta. A lot of people are hurtingin 
Alberta, especially those on fixed incor 


Conditions of the heart 


I remember one 

_ of the happiest times 
of my childhood was 
when I when I was 

i just a little girl. My 
parents had separat- 
,ed again. I found out 
when I was an adult 
that my dad was liv- 
ing in Edmonton 
with his girlfriend. 
We didn’t have running water because it was 
the same farm house my mother grew up in, 
and the electric pump that my ex-father 
bought broke down; so for washing up we 
collected bowls of snow--it made our hair 
very soft. We didn’t have a vehicle either so 
when we needed to get more drinking water 
mom would make sure my older brother and 
I were nicely bundled up, and they would 
put me on the wooden toboggan and walk 
two miles into town fill up some big buckets, 
and they would put the water in front of me 
and I would hold onto it, and they would 






northern North America, living in Athabasca, 
Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver and North 
Dakota. She ended up in Edmonton because 
her mother was here, and she has stayed. 
She rents the top of a house, and provides a 
home and support for her two grandchildren, 
aged four and six. Her rent takes up just 
about all of her money every month, and 
there’s not a lot left over for food. But she 
maintains herself and her grandkids by pick- 
ing bottles every day and selling Alberta 
Street News on the weekends. 

She worked for years at the University of 
Alberta, as part of the cleaning staff, but was 
let go from there during union and manage- 
ment problems. Before that she was a wait- 
ress, a barmaid and a cleaner at many dif- 
ferent places across the country. 

Family is important for Vivian. She can 
remember growing up in Athabasca, in the 
midst of an extended family community 
locally known as “Coutrell Town,” because 
there were eight houses of Coutrell’s, who 
would gather at her grandparents’ home 
every Sunday for a big meal. That family 
scattered over time. There wasn’t much to 
make a living at in Athabasca. Before she | 


walk home, potlteen me. It y was so much fan; I 
looked forward to those trips. The heat got 
turned off because mom couldn’t pay the gas 
bill, so we just wore extra layers and when 
we got too cold we would sit in front of the 
oven of the electric stove, with its door open, 
put our feet on a chair and toast our feet. 
When bedtime came we all climbed into 
Mom’s bed, I got to be in the middle because 
I was the youngest, and we would all snug- 
gle. We all felt free to be ourselves without a 
horrible dictator looming over us. I believe 
that freedom is one of the most important 
things that a person can have, and that rich- 
ness is not a state of how much money one 
has in their bank, but in the value of their 
life. Financial means of course is nice, not to 
have worries about exorbitant power bills, or 
gas bills. but these concerns are merely 
passing inconveniences that waft through 
one's life. It is the condition of a person’s 
heart that truly matters in the end. 


By Angelique Branston 
































that sense of community didn’t come 
her easily. The natives in Winnipeg shv 
her, because she was Métis. The natives: 
North Dakota didn’t speak her language : 
thought she looked too white. But she | 
made her own community, with other 
dors, her Broa who helps her k k i 


send her help when they can. oa 
It bothers her is that most people d ge 


working too. It is not easy standing ip 
day holding out papers for sale, acce 
the occasional smile and frien ly 


_ 


